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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It does not lie within our scope to chronicle the events 
of the week except so far as they bear on the Free Trade 
controversy, and it is therefore hardly for us to add our 
tr:Lute as we would otherwise gladly do to those 
which all over the country have been paid to the 


meniory of Lord Salisbury. We may, however, be 
allowed to say that when he left public life the 
country lost the influence of a restraining hand 


which has in its time held back many a rash man and 
prevented many a crude and hasty scheme. As an illustra- 
tion, we may quote some weighty words which deserve to be 
carefully read at the present time: 


“TI look with some apprehension upon any attempt to 
anticipate events or to foreclose the results, the precious 
results, which, if we are only patient and careful, the future 
has in store for the Empire. There is no danger 
that-appears to me more serious for the time that lies before 
us than an attempt to force the various parts of the Empire 
into a mutual arrangement and subordination for which they 
are not ready, and which may only produce a reaction in 
favour of the old state of things. If we will be 
patient and careful, there is a tremendous destiny before us; 
if we are hasty, there may be the reverse of such a destiny, 
there may be the breaking apart of those forces which are 
necessary to construct the majestic fabric of a future 
Empire.” 

This passage from Lord Salisbury’s last public speech is 
among the many of his sayings which deserve to live after 


him. ° 


Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals appeal to two classes of 
people on two quite different grounds. There are, first, 
always certain great interests hankering after Protec- 
tion, and these at“once saw their opportunity in the cam- 
paign of the Colonial Secretary. There is, secondly, the 
Imperialist sentiment which desires closer union with the 
colonies, and which would be ready to sacrifice some eco- 
nomic advantage to secure this result. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
friends clearly hope for success by an adroit mingling of 
the two motives. The economic fallacies of Protection 
being exploded, they will threaten us with the disruption 
of the Empire as the alternative to a Preference system. 
How empty their threat is may be judged from the utter- 
ances of Lord Brassey and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, which 
we put together in another column. It is untrue to say 
that Canada is demanding or expecting anything of Great 
Britain. On the contrary, she recognises that whatever we 
de in the Mother Country we must do “of our own free 
will,” and Sir Wilfrid Laurier not obscurely indicates his 
belief that it is for our interest to remain a Free Trade 
country. Further, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s remarks point to 
a serious political danger in this Preference scheme. It 
is difficult to see how such a scheme could be devised, 
still less how it could be maintained and from time to 
time adjusted without common action and some sacrifice of 
the fiscal independence of the colonies. This indepen- 
dence, the Canadian Premier hastens to explain, Canada 
will not part with, and rather than imperil it she would 
greatly prefer to go no further with the present proposals. 





The Imperialist side of Mr. Chamberlain’s argument breaks 
down in the face of these declarations. Canada is demand- 
ing nothing from us. She and the other colonies are and 
will remain Protectionist. They will not sacrifice any 
political independence with a view to the joint control of 
a common Imperial tariff. 





Mr. Chamberlain has again appealed to the immense 
prosperity of Germany as a model for us. He really ought 
to know that in wealth Germany is far behind this country, 
and that the German standard of living in each class 
is one which the corresponding class in this country would 
be very sorry to have to copy. The German agricultural 
labourer’s family earrs some £35 17s. a year by theunited 
efforts of father, mother, and children. The English aggi- 
cultural labourer earns on the average £43 15s. as the 
wages of the man’s work alone. The German railway 
signalman earns 2s. 44 d., against the English signalman’s 
3s. 10'%4d.; the railway porter 2s. 5d., against 3s., and 
similar relations hold throughout the other grades of rail- 
way work. The British workman often suffers sadly from 
commercial depressions, but he is not reduced to eating 
horseflesh and dogflesh as they did in Berlin and Leipzic 
and Plauen in 1902. Speaking generally, one of the most 
authoritative comparisons of the two countries is that of 
Herr R. F. May in “ Die Wirthschaft in Der Vergangenheit, 
Gegenwart and Zukunft,” who says: “In two respects the 
Englishman has an advantage over the German. His income 
calculated per head of the population amounts to 730 
marks ( (36 1os.), as against 500 marks (£25) per head 
of the German population—that is 46 per cent. more; 
and secondly, he obtains more goods for the same money 
and almost all necessaries are dearer owing to Customs or 
excise duties. If the German consumption is to be brought 
up to the level of the English, either taxes or excise on 
necessaries will have to be reduced, or there must be a 
rise in wages.” 


Scotland, the Zzmes is compelled to admit, is hostile to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. Glasgow, where the Colonial 
Secretary is‘to launch his scheme, has, we are told, “ no 
ruined industries,” “no displaced or surplus labour,” “ no 
deterioration in the character of its foreign exports.” Even 
the dumping of low-priced iron has not yet been heard of 
at Glasgow, and when it does come, the 7Z':mes’ Scottish 
correspondent tells us, the Glasgow merchants will know 
how to deal with it in their accustomed manner. Again: 


“Glasgow is a very large importer of corn and flour, and 
it is naturally a little nervous about legislative interference 
with its market. Lastly, the dread of dear food is real, and 
is being most assiduously fostered in advance of Mr. 
Cuamberlain’s visit. And most inopportunely for him, the 
bakers have just raised the price of the loaf a halfpenny— 
popular reasoning in consequence is that if such an ad- 
vance is warranted by the natural rise of the market price 
of flour, what will the fate of the poor be if the minimum 
is permanently, or even for a term of years, increased by the 
amount of the tax? 


There are, says this correspondent, Protectionists in Scot- 
land, but they are not of Mr. Chamberlain’s type—that is, 
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they are old-fashioned people who believe not in retalia- 
tion, but in downright protection of home industries. 
Yet, according to the Zimes correspondent—who, it will 
be seen, is a veritable political Balaam—the Scottish in- 
dustry that stands in need of Protection cannot be named. 
“Scottish manufacturers and merchants have had little 
cause to think about ways and means of breaking down 
foreign tariff walls, for the simple reason that they have 
been doing their utmost to supply a seemingly inexhaustble 
demand for both home and abroad.” These optimistic 
reports explain the reluctance of the Unionist member for 
Glasgow to appear on Mr. Chamberlain’s platform in 
October. 

In its anxiety to help Mr. Chamberlain out of his difficul- 
ties with the question of taxing raw material, the Scotsman 
is led into an odd mistake. Speaxing of the Colonial 
Secretary’s letter repudiating any intention of imposing 
such taxation, it says: “In reference to the denial as to 
raw material, the question is asked how Mr. Chamberlain 
proposes to give Natal and Cape Colony a preferential 
tariff without taxing raw material. That is to say, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s denial is not to be believed. He cannot 
do what he says he wishes to do without taxing raw 
material. The meanness of this suggestion is obvious. A 
worse example than that of Natal and the Cape Colony 
could scarcely have been given, for neither Natal nor the 
Cape Colony produces anything in the nature of raw 
material upon which any taxation could be levied.” 

If the Scotsman will turn to the Annual Statement of 
Trade, Vol. II., page 377, it will find that we imported 
from Cape Colony in 1902 the following materials : 


RAW MATERIAL IMPORTS FROM CAPE COLONY. 


Wool... £ 3,148,000 
Skins, &c. 484,000 
Copper 339,000 
Hides 82,850 
These figures, it should be borne in mind, would 


have been much larger but for the devastations of the war. 
‘A system of Preferential tariffs is the only system by 
which the Empire can be kept together.” The Scotsman 
will recognise that phrase—it is Mr. Chamberlain’s. If 
our contemporary believes it, it must also believe that we 
must tax wool, skins, copper, and hides to “keep South 
Africa and the United Kingdom together,” for South Africa 
is not an exporter of food. 

The Commissioners of His Majesty's Inland Revenue 
have made an unsolicited contribution to the Great Inquest 
of the Nation in their forty-sixth report, just issued. In 
their observations on the searching subject of income-tax, 
so dear to the heart of every British citizen, they say : 

“Tt is satisfactory to us to be able to note that, notwith- 
standing the high rate of 1s. 3d. in the f, the yield of the 
tax per penny again shows a substantial advance.” 

‘he growth of the yield per penny is indeed remarkable, as 
the figures given in another column testify. In spite of 
increased exemptions, the yield for 1902-3 is estimated at 
£2,580,000, against £2,475,442 in 1900, the record year of 
British export trade. 

The satisfaction of the Commissioners is justifiably in- 
creased by a consideration of the cheerful figures relating 
to the growth of British incomes. They set out the follow- 
ing comparisons : : 

Gross income. 
Schedule D, “ Trades 
and Professions.”’ 

£173,054,009 


Gross incomes 
brought under review. 


£398,794,000 


Years. 


1868-69 


185 5-76 544,371,000 271.973,000 
1894-95 657,097.000 340,559,000 
1901-02 866,993,000 487,731,000 


The incomes of trades and professions have trebled in the 
thirty years during which Protectionists assert that we have 
“stood still.” More extraordinary still, this growth in 
nominal or money income is increased by the fact that in 
1902, as we show elsewhere, an income df £78 16s. buys as 
much as did an income of £100 a generation ago. 
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There is another important point to which the Commis- 
sioners direct attention—the amount of income received 
from investments abroad. It is frequently stated that we 
are selling our toreign and colonial investments. That is 
perfectly true in the sense that a continual change in in 
vestments is going on, one person selling and another buy- 
ing. But it is perfectly untrue in the sense that our invest- 
ments abroad, as a whole, are decreasing. Every year the 
profits actually declared to the Income-tax Commissioners 
are larger. Official survey of such income for a period of 
twenty years shows that in that time the amount has almost 
doubled, rising from £31,890,000 in 1882-3 to £62,550,000 
in Ig0I-2. 

It must not be thought that this £62,550,000 is all the 
interest we receive from abroad in the form of imports of 
valuable commodities. It takes no account of the enormous 
profits earned by persons and companies in this country who 
own industrial undertakings abroad. Thus, if the reader 
owned a tea-garden in Ceylon his profits therefrom would 
be declared with his ordinary income, and would not be 
included under any of the three heads which go to make up 
the £62,550,000 referreu to. It is probable that the actual 
amount of profits received from abroad is about 
£100,000,000. The Inquiry Blue-Books will doubtless 
make all this clear. 

In suggesting the figure of £1,400,000,000 in our last 
number as a very rough estimate of our home production 
of manufactures, it should be understood that the term 
manufacture was used in the technical sense in which it 
includes any working up of raw material, not in the 
narrower sense in which it is confined to such industries 
as textiles and metal work. * Thus we included milling and 
baking, as the working up of wheat into bread, but not 
agriculture, as the mere production of wheat. Mining 
and transport would be similarly excluded. Housebuilding 
would be included, but not the quarrying of stone. Any 
estimate of our home production must, as we pointed out, 
be very rough, and some elements in the calculation are 
little better than guesswork, but we may say with some 
probability that the output of our total industry defined 
as above would be of the value of £1,200,000,000, or 
£1,400,000,000 annually. 


“MUTUAL BENEFIT.” 


As the Times truly observes, “a constant resort to ab- 
siract theory when a concrete case is under discussion means 
sometimes lack of knowledge of the world and capacity for 
business.” This may be accepted as a very fair definition 
of the equipment of those who constantly resort to the 
Preference as an infallible means of salvation for the British 
Empire. The Preference has become a shibboleth as 
to the operations of which we may not inquire, and when 
its manifest absurdities and contradictions are pointed to, 
no attempt at defence is made, but we are coolly asked, “ If 
you reject our dogma, by what other theory do you propose 
to cement the Empire?” A neat example of this position 
is afforded by “Economist” of the Times, who in his 
twelfth article, while faintly attempting to refute Mr. 
Chamberlain’s view that the results of the Canadian Pre- 
ference “have been altogether disappointing,” demands of 
Free Traders, in effect, that they should produce a better 
plan or hold their peace! 

The great shibboleth has been discussed by Free 
Traders, Protectionists, and neutrals at the Montreal Con- 
gress, and a pious resolution was finally arrived at, so in- 
nocuous in its terms that Free Traders and Protectionists 
alike voted for it, and it was carried unanimously. We 
hasten to add an expression of our approval, for we know 
of no reason why everybody should not agree that if “a 
commercial policy based upon the principle of mutual 
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benefit, whereby each component part of the Empire would 
receive substantial advantage in trade,” could be practi- 
cally formulated, it should not be adopted. So far all is 
plain sailing. The abstract theory is enunciated, but what 
is its application to the concrete case? If you ignore geo- 
graphy, if you rule out climate, if you assume that the 
component parts of the British Empire can be trimmed and 
fashioned to fit your pious opinion and your abstract 
theory—if, in a word, you assume what is not true, that the 
Empire is homogeneous and not heterogeneous—you may 
come to believe that by the tinkering of tariffs the Empire 
can be consolidated. If, on the other hand, you realise 
that our Empire is exceedingly complex, that its component 
parts differ in their climate, productions, race, laws, needs, 
and conditions, you come down from the clouds of abstract 
theory to the consideration of a concrete case, and your 
pious opinion goes by the board. ‘Test the Preference in 
the light of the commerce of either the United Kingdom 
or any one of its colonies or possessions and the theory 
fails, for “mutual benefit” cannot be conferred by bar- 
gaining as to tariff preferences between ourselves and our 
colonists. Our market is open and prosperous, and our 
colonists freely enjoy it while denying us free access to 
theirs. We can only give them a Preference by the sacri- 
fice of Free Trade, which does not mean the sacrifice of 
opinion, but the forfeiture of our right to buy in the 
cheapest market. Dear food is but the first step. Logically 
we should be compelled, in the attempt to confer something 
like equal benefits upon colonies which differ widely in 
their productions, to tax raw materials such as wool and 
timber. At Montreal, Mr. Peacock, a Tasmanian dele- 
gate pertinently inquired “Why the Australian wool-mer- 
chant should not have Preferences as well as the Canadian 
wheat grower?”—a useful reminder that when once we 
have taken this first step in Preferential trading we shall 
be unable to measure our progress on the path of Protec- 
tion. Nor would the sacrifice of the rights of the con- 
sumer be effective. The bribes, however distributed, 
must be unequal, and the result could but be a perennial 
cause of discord. As for the nature of the return which 
is to be made to us if we sacrifice Free Trade, it is jllusory 
in the extreme. Colonial manufacturers are demanding, 
not less Protection, but more, and their chief competitor 
is the British manufacturer. The best we can hope for is 
some rebate of the Canadian pattern—a tariff so arranged 
that the duties, when reduced by the Preferential allow- 
ance, shall suffice to protect. 

We need not degpair of the Montreal resolution, however. 
There is one clear way by which each part of the Empire 
may prosper, and in prospering benefit all its fellows, and 
it is a method which has stood the test of experience. 
While the “ Preference” has failed in Canada, Free Trade 
has succeeded in the United Kingdom. It has given us 
such a degree of commercial power, such resources of 
national wealth, such command of the seas which divide 
us from the other Britains, that to-day there is a British 
Empire. In seeking the cheapest markets for the many 
commodities which we import, we have benefited not 
merely ourselves but our colonists. If we had continued 
to hamper our activities by the ancient policy of colonial 
Preferences, discarded fifty years ago, we should not be 
ruling the seas to-day, and there would be no Imperial 
problem because no Empire. The strength of the whole 
can be but the sum of the parts, and each factor aids the 
Empire best by seeking in natural markets the means of 
wealth and prosperity. That is our reading of “ mutual 
benefit.” Preferential tariffs would hamper the natural ex- 
pansion alike of colonies and mother country, while fail- 
ing, in the long run, to prevent its trade from flowing in 
natural channels. It is quite impossible to arrange a tariff 
which shall over-ride the economic relation of Canada to 
the United States, or bring the Australian market nearer 
this country. Our commercial policy must take cogni- 
sance of the map of the world and study the practical needs 
of each colony, and those practical needs are best furthered 
by Freedom of Trade, which is the most practical recogni- 
tion of “ mutual benefit” in commerce. 
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THE MONTREAL RESOLUTION 
AND ITS MEANING. 


The resolution agreed to by the Congress and Chambers 
of Commerce of the Empire, which sat at Montreal last 
week, on which we comment elsewhere, runs as follows : 

“Tt is resolved that in the opinion of this Congress the 
bonds of the British Empire would be materially 
strengthened by the union of the various parts of His 
Majesty’s Dominions, greatly consolidated by the adop- 
tion of a commercial policy based upon the principle of 
mutual benefit, whereby each component part of the Em- 
pire would receive a substantial advantage in trade as a 
result of national relationship, due consideration being 
given to the fiscal and industrial needs of the component 
parts of the Empire; that this Congress urges upon His 
Majesty’s Government the appointment by them of a 
Special Commission composed of representatives of Great 
Britain and her colonies and India to consider the possi- 
bilities of thus increasing and strengthening trade relations 
between the different parts of the Empire.” 

The steps by which the discussion was arrived at and 
the words we have italicised were inserted were as follows : 

The agenda paper contained twelve resolutions dealing 
with the fiscal relations of the Empire, and a Committee 
was appointed in order that a compromise embodying their 
main features might be arrived at. The Committee re- 
ported, after having drafted the resolution given above with 
the exception of the two words italicised. 

At the Congress, Mr. Cockshott (Toronto) moved the 
resolution, which was seconded by Mr. N. L. Cohen, one 
of the delegates of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
who, however, pointed out the significance of the fact that 
while the inter-Imperial trade of Great Britain amounted 
to £358,000,000 our total oversea trade amounted to 
£843,000,000. “I hold with my colleagues,” said Mr. 
Cohen, “that to limit this inquiry to inter-Imperial trade 
would be to ignore the vital part of the question. 

Sir William Holland, M.P. (Manchester), requested the 
mover of the resolution to change the following words in it, 
“ due consideration being given to the fiscal needs of the 
component parts of the Empire,” so as to read, “ due con- 
sideration being given to the fiscal and industrial needs of 
the component parts of the Empire with the view of avoid- 
ing injury to any.” 

Mr. Cockshott (Toronto), who had moved the resolution, 
said that since great labour had been bestowed by the 
Committee on the matter in order to reach the compromise 
he could not accept the amendment without consulting the 
Committee. 

The Chairman of the Special Committee here stated 
that the Manchester delegates had not agreed to the com- 
promise, and were not a party to it. 

The Committee was then called together to consider Sir 
William Holland’s amendment, and subsequently it was 
stated by the leader of the Canadian contingent that it 
had “ positively refused to change one word of the resolu- 
tion as submitted to the Congress.” 

Sir William Holland, M.P., then resumed the debate, 
formally moving as an amendment the suggestion he had 
previously made to the mover of the resolution. He 
pointed out that Canada already had protection in her 
own market against British manufactures, and what was 
now proposed was that Canadian farmers should be pro- 
tected in the English market. “In view of the absence 
of protection for British farmers we are,” he said, “not 
treating the Canadian farmer unfairly by putting him on 
the same footing as the British farmer.” 
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Mr. Joseph Walton, M.P. (London Chamber), said the 
question was whether ten millions in the colonies ought to 
expect 390 millions in the rest of the Empire to adopt the 
parliamentary views in regard to the fiscal system or should 
expect those ten millions to fall into line on the Free Trade 
system. 

Mr. Elijah Helm (Manchester) pointed out that the new 
policy required Great Britain to tax food products from 
Denmark and Holland, whose duties on British exports in 
no case exceeded 5 per cent., in order that we might favour 
imports from our colonies, which impose from 23 to 30 
per cent. upon our goods. 

After Mr. Cockshott had wound up the debate, Lord 
Strathcona introduced a fresh compromise resolution, which 
was adopted. Those representing Canadian interests 
agreed to the insertion in the resolution of the words “ fiscal 
and industrial needs” instead of “ fiscal needs,” and Sir 
Wm. Holland accepted the elimination of the words sug- 
gested by him, “ without injury to any.” 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER AS 
FREE TRADER. 


“THE HERESY OF PROTECTION.” 


According to the Toronto correspondent of the Dazly 
Chronicle, the Conservative Press in the Dominion is re- 
proaching Sir Wilfrid Laurier with half-heartedness to- 
wards Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. “It is asserted by them 
that at his heart Sir Wilfrid Laurier is still a believer in 
‘Free Trade as they have it in England,’ and that he 
will do nothing which would assist the Colonial Secretary 
in demolishing the system under which Great Britain has 
so marvellously prospered.” 

A reference to his speech at the banquet given to the 
Montreal Congress of the Chambers of Commerce confirms 
this belief. There is nothing surprising in this, for the 
Canadian Premier has always been a strong Free Trader. 
A Cobden Club gold medallist, he is known to be out of 
harmony with the views of the representatives of the pro- 
tected interests in Canada, and has recently had to face a 
secession from his Cabinet on the ground that his policy 
was not sufficiently Protectionist. 

At the banquet referred to Lord Brassey (president of 
the Congress) made a noteworthy speech : 

“It had been made plain to them that in the considera- 
tion of the fiscal policy on the British side they must look 
for further remissions of duty upon British manufactures 
imported into that colony. Nor would it be statesmanlike 
to approach this subject in any sense in the way of bargain. 
What we did, if anything could be done, must be done of 
our own free will, and without imposing conditions. What 
had Canada asked us to do? It had pointed to its great 
resources, as yet undeveloped, and asked the old country 
to do what it could, if it could do anything, to aid in their 
development. It was quite clear that any, even the slightest, 
modification or change in the fiscal conditions which had 
been maintained for half a century, and under which 
astonishing progress had been achieved, could not lightly 
or without the deepest consideration be entertained, and 
the prcblem they had to consider was—‘ Is it possible, by 
putting on some taxes and by taking away other taxes, to 
maintain the revenues of the old country, and, without add- 
ing to the cost of living, to do something for the further 
advantage of the Canadian Dominion ?’” 

Following up this speech Sir Wilfrid Laurier made a 
striking confession of his own faith in Free Trade. He 
said : 

“It has been suggested by Mr. Chamberlain himself that 
the problem might be solved if it were possible to establish 
between the colonies all over the British Empire a system 
of Kree Trade against the world, but this has been foerd 
impracticable. The people of the motherland are loth to 
part with a system under which they have been immensely 
prosperous, and as far as I know the colonies they share 
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equally that loathing to part with the policy under which 
they have been prosperous. It has been suggested that we 
should try a system of raising the revenue over the whole 
Empire by means of a common Customs tariff. This has 
also been found impracticable, because the motherland, as 
I have said, is a Free Trade country, and I am sorry to say 
and believe that in most of the colonies there is a slight 
trend to what I would call the heresy of Protection. But 
that heresy has not taken the same root everywhere. You 
cannot find the same tariff in any two colonies. So far as 
Canada is concerned, I may say to our friends from the 
motherland that we are intensely desirous of having a Pre- 
ferential market for our food products in Great Britain, 
but we think the first step would be better coming from 
Britain than from ourselves, and we do not want to force 
our views on our brothers. If such arrangements would 
not be satisfactory to them, for my part I do not want to 
have such an arrangement. If we are to have a Preference 
it must be with a firm conviction that such an arrangement 
would be mutually proper. But if we are to expect the 
people of Great Britain to make concessions to us we must 
be prepared to make concessions to them.” 

Referring to the Duke of Devonshire’s suggestion that 
the colonies might be called upon to surrender some of 
their independence and freedom of action in fiscal, com- 
mercial, and industrial freedom, Sir Wilfrid Laurier de- 
clined to accept this doctrine : 

** Tf,’ he continued, ‘we are to obtain from the people 
of Great Britain a concession for which we would be pre- 
pared to give an equivalent, and if we are to obtain it also 
at the expense of the surrender of some of our political 
rights, for my part I would simply say, Let us go no fur- 
ther, for already we have come to the parting of the ways. 
Canada values too highly the system which made her what 
she is to consent willingly to part with any portion of it 
for whatever consideration, and even for the maintenance 
of the British Empire I think it would be a most evil thing 
if any of our colonies were to consent to part with any of 
their legislative independence. Nor do I believe that in 
order to make such an arrangement of a commercial nature, 
as I spoke of a moment ago, we should be called upon to 
make any sacrifice of our dignity or independence.’ ”’ 

All this shows in the clearest possible manner (1) that 
the Canadian Premier is no believer in what he himself 
styles “the heresy of Protection,” and (2) that he is quite 
awake to the dangers of surrendering Canada’s fiscal free- 
dom. 

This is not the first time he has shown English people 
that their interests do not lie along the road marked out by 
the Canadian Protectionists. In the remarkable conversa- 
tion which was published in the Daily Chronicle at the time 
of the Diamond Jubilee he was asked by his interlocutor : 
“But you would not say ‘no’ if England proposed to tax 
wheat and meat from the United States and Russia and 
the Argentine,” while admitting Canadian goods free of 
duty. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s reply is very interesting, and 
we commend it to the notice of all Free Traders: 

“Well, no, perhaps not. . . It would not be for 
Canada to shut herself out trom the advantage. It would 
be a great boon for the time. But how long would it last ? 
Would it be an advantage in the long run? That is what 
men who think beyond the passing moment have to ask 
themselves. Suppose England did such a thing and aban- 
doned her Free Trade record, She would inevitably cur- 
tail the purchasing power of her people. And do you .iot 
think we should suffer from that, we who alone have 
natural resources enough to feed your millions from our 
fertile lands ? I have too great a belief in English common 
sense to think they will do any such thing. What we have 
done in the way of tariff Preferences to England we have, 
as I said, done out of gratitude to England, and not ve- 
cause we want her to enter upon the path of Protection. 
We know that the English people will not interfere with the 
policy of Free Trade, and we do not desire them to do so. 
We know that by buying more goods England will buy 
more from us and so develop trade, and the moment trade 
is developed Canada is benefited.” 


It cannot be too clearly borne in mind that there has been 
no threatening of a withdrawal of the Preference on the 
part of Canada, but only on the part of Mr. Chamberlain. 





The position in Canada is summed up bv Professor Gold- 
win Smith in a letter to the Manchester Guardian: 

Once more IT am asked by an English friend what is the 
amount of support which Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme finds in 
Canada. Once more I reply that T can see no indication of 
any decided feeling in its favour. There is in British Canada, 
especially in Toronto, an ultra-Imperialist and anti-Ameri- 
can set which was sure to welcome with enthusiasm a 
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proposal to proclaim commercial war against other nations, 


especially against the United States. Otherwise I see no 
signs of positive assent, much less of enthusiasm. The 
Press in the main seems to be wavering. The Government 
is silent, but goes on with its policy of bonusing colonial 
industries, which is of course directly opposed to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme. 

The fact is nobody here knows what Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme is. We get a different version of it by every mail. 
A discussion in the House of Commons might have en- 
lightened us. Is the House of Commons gagged on a funda- 
mental question of policy? Is freedom of discussion con- 
fined to the House of Lords? 

One thing, according to all present appearances, may be 
taken as certain. The protected manufacturers of Canada 
will not willingly assent to the free admission of British 
goods. However fervent loyalty may be, in commercial mat- 
ters commercial interests will prevail. This very pro- 
vince of Ontario, where loyalty is most fervent, protects its 
beet sugar by a bonus against the products of the British 
West Indies. The idea that affection will over-ride interest 
and that the different members of the Empire will love and 
welcome each other’s competition is a precarious assumption 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s part. 

The question between Canada and Germany about which 
Mr. Chamberlain makes such a stir has made, so far as 
I have seen, very little stir here. 

The United States, after all, are Canada’s natural and 
best market for the produce of her forests, mines, and farms. 
She suffered seriously by the loss of reciprocity in 1866, and 
a strong movement for its renewal is now on foot in the 
United States, started, curiously enough, in that parent of 
Protectionism New England. There is nothing in the case 
of the other colonies at all resembling the commercial re- 
lations ef Canada with the United States, and it is absurd 
to think that the same fiscal policy can be made to suit 
them all. 

I may add that Canadians, so far as I can see, are not 
disposed to part with the self-government which in fiscal as 
in other matters they now enjoy. This they must do if they 
subject themselves to an Imperial tariff. 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


To a Gloucester correspondent, who forwarded a re- 
port of a meeting of distressed agricultural labourers in 
Wiltshire, which took place in 1846, and asked whether 
there was any ground for the implication that the adoption 
of his scheme would be likely to lead to a recurrence of 
distress as existed in that year, Mr. Chamberlain 
sent, through a private secretary, the following reply: 


“‘T am directed by Mr. Chamberlain to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your lejfer of the 17th inst., and to say that the 
circumstances of the present day offer no parallel whatever 
to the period before the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

“Since then the whole conditions of trade have been 
altered by railways, electricity, and other inventions. The 
working-men have been organised and have obtained votes, 
and the agricultural labourer is himself a powerful factor in 
political matters. 

“The condition of the country in the early forties was 
due to many causes quite independent of the tariff, as is 
shown by the immense prosperity of such countries as 
Germany and Sweden, where the tariff has been used to 
increase the employment of the working classes.” 





THe Reason Wuy.—In the last thirty years the United 
States received (remarks the Unionist S/andard) an addi- 
tion nearly equal to the entire population of the United 
Kingdom. Every human being, if he is not a pauper, an 
idler, or a criminal, is an asset—the chief asset—in the 
wealth of a nation. The United States has twice as many 
pairs of toiling hands, twice as many thinking brains, twice 
as many hungry mouths as we have. Naturally its produc- 
tion and consumption rise more rapidly than ours. 

House PRoPERTY AND PRospeRitTy.—A striking proof 
of increased British prosperity is the growth of house pro- 
perty. Whereas, seventy years ago 8 per cent. of the 
dwellings of the United Kingdom were of £20 and up- 
wards rental, to-day rather more than 16 per cent. exceed 
that figure. There has been much less growth in the rela- 
tively small class of the higher-rented houses. 





to THE SPEAKER. 





WHAT IS A RAW MATERIAL? 


By a remarkable coincidence both Mr. Harold Cox, 
the Free Trader, and Mr. Ernest E. Williams, the Pro- 
tectionist, author of ‘‘ Made in Germany,” sat down 
last week and wrote to the papers on the same subject 


—the taxation of raw materials. 


We produce their 


remarks, in part, in parallel columns : 


Mr. HAROLD Cox. 

What is Raw Material? ... 
In a letter to Mr. Griffith-Bos- 
cawen, Mr, Cliamberlain says 
he has ‘‘never suggested any 
tax whatever on raw materials.” 
Mr. Boscawen would do a great 
service to his bewildered 
countrymen if he would obtain 
another letter explaining what 
Mr. Chamberlain means by 
raw materials. 

It is beyond dispute that Mr. 
Chamberlain suggested a tax 
on corn. Yet Mr. Balfour, on 
May 16, in reply to Mr. Chaplin 
described the recently abolished 
Is. duty as “not merely a 
trifling tax on corn, but a tax 
on the raw materials which 
farmers use in their industry.” 
Was Mr. Balfour wrong, or is 
this one of the little points that 
Mr. Chamberlain has _ over- 
looked? On this matter no 
doubt Mr. Boscawen could 
assist the two Ministers ia 
arriving at an agreement, for 
in his own constituency, which 
I have known from boyhood, 
the majority of farmers buy far 
more corn than they sell. 

The service which Mr. Bos- 
cawen can render to _ his 
country does not end here. 
In addition to a tax on corn, 
Mr. Chamberlain has also 
suggested taxes on foreign 
manufactured goods. Will Mr. 
Boscawen kindly ascertain how 
Mr. Chamberlain distinguishes 
the manufactured articles 
which he wants to tax from the 
raw materials which he says 
he does not want to tax ? 

Here are a_ few specific 
questions that Mr. Boscawen 
might put in his next letter: 

s alkali a raw material or a 

manufactured article ? 

Is paper a raw material or a 
manufactured article ? 

Is leather a raw material ora 
manutactured article ? 

Is bootmaking machinery a 
raw material or a manu- 
factured article? 

Is steel in bars a raw material 
or a manufactured article ? 

Is pig-iron a raw material or 
a manufactured article ? 

Is a ship’s chronometer a raw 
material or a manufactured 
article? 

Some information would also 
be welcome with regard to the 
other taxes on food.  Pre- 
sumably meat is to be taxed as 
well as corn. If so, will the 
tax be levied on live cattle as 
well as on dead meat? And if 
live cattle are to be taxed, how 
does Mr. Chamberlain propose 
to prevent part of the tax 
falling on the bullock’s hide, 
which is the raw material of 
the leathermaker’s industry ? 


Mr. Ernest E. WILLIAMS. 

What are raw materials ? 
.. . . Flour, eggs, pig-iron, 
woollen yarn, sawn timber, 
ropes, sugar, ship-plates, fish- 
ing tackle, copper ingots, jam, 
paper. That is as varied an 
assortment as one can desire, 
and all the articles named are 
of more or less considerable 
commerce, sufficient to demand 
their being placed on one side 
or the er of the dividing 
line between dutiable and duty 
free. Now, see the confusior 
and the illogicality which must 
result if the line be drawn as 
some of our tariff novices 
would draw it. Flour is a 
food - stuff, a raw material 
(of the biscuit trade) and 
a manufacture (the fully 
manufactured article of the 
milling industry). Eggs are 
both food-stuffs and the raw 
material of manufacturing in- 
dustries, Pig-iron is a manu- 
facture and the raw material of 
the iron and steeltrades. Yarn 
and timber are also both manu- 
factures and raw materials of 
other manufacturing industries. 
Even an apparently fully manu- 
factured article, such as is a 
rope, is also a raw material 
(vide the shipbuilding industry). 
Sugar, whether raw or refined, 
may be regarded in any of the 
three categories; ship-plates, 
fishing tackle, copper ingots in 
two of these; jam in two; 
paper in two also, for it is the 
raw material of the printing 
trades. 

If the gentlemen who an- 
nounce their desire to put 
import duties upon food-stuffs 
and manufactures, leaving to 
imported raw materials free 
entry, get the yan of 
constructing a tariff in accord- 
ance with their division, they 
will have before them a task 
whose difficulty—nay, impossi- 
bility— they have not yet 
realised. Inthe meantime, by 
advocating such an impractic- 
able arrangement, they will put 
intothe hands of their opponents 
an argument of real, logical 
force, of which the said oppo- 
nents may be trusted to make 
full use. 


Mr. Chamberlain, thus unkindly, but perhaps not 
inaccurately described by Mr. Ernest E. Williams as 
a ‘‘tariff novice,” is invited to tell us (1) why he does 
not intend to tax raw materials, and (2) why his 
reasons do not apply with equal cogency to manu- 


factured materials. 
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AUGUST 29, 1903. 


PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS AND 
BRITISH TRADE. 


V.—HOW WE PAY FOR OUR IMPORTS—THE PAYMENT 
BY GOODS. 


isan KE are many ways of earning one’s living, or, to put 

it another way, there are many ways of paying for our 
imports. We are all importers, of food and fuel, of clothing 
and other worldly gear, of comforts and luxuries, according 
to our necessities and tastes, but in what a thousand different 
ways we earn the right to enjoy them. How easily some 
people come by the means of importing; for others what 
hardships and labour win a bare subsistence. I do not say 
this by way of indu!ging in platitudes, but to remind the 
reader of the varied character of exports, and of the fact 
that visible exports are not the sole means of judging of the 
prosperity of an individual or of the prosperity of the con- 
gregation of individuals that constitutes a nation. A man 
may export, export, all day, and all the year, turning out an 
immense amount of wo-k, but gaining few imports. Such a 
man we rightly consider unfortunate. Yet how often do we 
see, in the case of a nation, exports made the sole test of 
prosperity ? With a nation, as with an individual, it is much 
safer to test prosperity by imports. We do not export for 
sheer love of getting rid of so many valuable commodities. 
We do not work for the sheer love of work. We work, and 
export (or part with the results of our work) for the plea- 
sure of securing in exchange something that we need. If 
we are told that Brown is doing a splendid export trade 
in hardware we congratulate Brown, not because he 
is parting with his hardware, but because we know 
that Brown sees to it that he gets in exchange 
for his goods a piece of paper—a bill of exchange 
—which he can pay into his bank to enable him to import 
food for his family, tobacco for his pipe, a piano for his 
drawing-room, a new hat for his wife, or any other com- 
modity he may elect to purchase. The test of Brown’s 
capacity as a business man is not the amount of hardware 
that he parted with, but the value of the “ imports ” which 
he ultimately receives in exchange for his hardware. If he 
makes a bad debt he receives no imports, and if he is 
unable to get a good price for his hardware nis imports are 
not so large as they should be. I feel that in writing down 
these things, to be hereafter put into type by the printer, I 
am again expounding the obvious and explaining the ele- 
mentary. Yet I am not without hope that the reader will 
pardon me for reasoning about international commerce in 
a simple way, instead of pounding him with big words, and 
concealing thought in the language beloved of so many 
economists and rightly detested by all plain people. There 
is really nothing at all difficult to understand in the opera- 
tions of commerce, and there is not the slightest reason why 
anyone should write in obscure terminology concerning it. 
All we have to bear in mind is that the imports and exports 
of a nation are the sum of a large number of individual trans- 
actions between persons on either side of a sea or political 
boundary line. The individual transactions need only to 
be understood to give the clue to the meaning of the sum 


of international transactions we call import and export trade. 
One nation does not deal with another, but an individual 
in one country deals with an individual in another 
country, and in the case of a sale of goods the 
respective Customs houses of each country make a 
record, the one of an import, the other of an export, and 
so we get the figures that people wrangle over, and some- 
times, I am sorry to say, distort to fit some particular 
pretty theory or shibboleth concerning trade. An _ indi- 
vidual in France wants a certain article. Whether he buys 
it in his own country or in some other country matters not 
one jot, so long as he gets the article he wants at the right 
price. In either case he becomes the possessor of it, the 
gainer of it that is, by virtue of the credit he possesses, 
which credit is the result of some work or service which he 
has done or that someone else has done for him. He does 
his countrymen no wrong by purchasing what he wants in 
England or in Germany rather than in France, for if it be 
true that he wants the article, and is all the better for gain- 
ing it, then France has not lost but gained, by reason of 
the fact that a piano, or tool, or picture, or whatever it 
may be, has come over the border. No Frenchman has been 
robbed of employment by the act of importation, for it is 
clear that the imported article must be paid for, and there 
is only one way of settling the transaction, and that is by 
the transfer of some other article or articles made in France, 
not necessarily to England or Germany, but either to Eng- 
land or Germany or to some other country with which Eng- 
land or Germany trades. Frenchmen buy plenty of our 
goods, to the entent of £22,000,000 per annum, but what 
do we get in exchange ? Not francs, it is clear, for the 
reader and I have none in our pockets, and inquiry will 
show that our banks do not receive any. Similarly, indi- 
vidual Englishmen buy many goods from individual French- 
men, but they do not send golden sovereigns across the 
English Channel to pay for them. You will not find much 
English money in the possession of Frenchmen or their 
ankers. International transactions, like the majority of 
transactions within our country, are settled not in money, 
but in bankers’ drafts or bills. What ultimately passes is 
goods, for trade is barter, and the tokens we pass about, 
whether coins, or cheques, or bills, are but the means to 
facilitate barter, enabling us to import whatever we choose 
in exchange for our exports. 

It is important to note that if we buy or import an article 
from an American, it does not necessarily follow that the 
corresponding sale or export is to an American. The 
reader will understand this by considering the case as an in- 
dividual transaction within our own country. Let us con- 
sider the business transactions or commerce of a manufac- 
turer of furniture. Wood is his chief raw material, and he 
buys or imports it from a timber merchant. He gives in 
return a cheque, which is a token enabling the timber 
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merchant to import in his turn from other people, but not 
necessarily (or, indeed, probably) from the furniture manu- 


“ exports ” 


facturer. The furniture manufacturer's go not 
to the timber merchant, but to a number of furniture 
dealers, who in their turn send the furniture maker cheques 
to enable him to import value in exchange for his wares. 
No money passes. The operations are simply barter. and 
the imports and exports of the parties are made to suit 
Observe that 


timber is exported by the timber merchant to the furniture 


their needs by the operations of banking. 


manufacturer, but that there are no visible exports from the 


furniture maker to the timber merchant. That is just 
how it is, invariably, with the total of transactions which 
form the import and export figures of the Customs houses 
It will be found that the United States, being 


our food merchant, our timber merchant, and our cotton 


of nations. 


merchant, makes much larger exports to us than we, who 
chiefly export manufactures, make to the United States. 
Our corresponding exports, like those of the fumiture 
maker, usually go to some buyer in quite another direction, 
perhaps in South America or China. Such simple con- 
siderations as these show us how absurd it is to talk of a 
“balance of trade” between nations. The reader has 
doubtless seen our exports to America gravely deducted 
from our imports from America to show that we had “ lost ” 
something. It would be as sensible in the individual case 
I have quoted to represent that the furniture maker had 
“lost” because his visible imports from his timber mer- 
chant were large and his visible exports to his timber mer- 
chant nil. The operations of modern banking enable us, 
within our own country, to import from A while we export 
te B. Similarly with transactions with persons outside our 
country, we can buy from C in the United States, and sell 
to D in Brazil, 


of value. 


and leave the bankers to settle the transfers 
They are not settled in money, in gold, or in 
silver, bt by the passing of bills of exchange and a little 
book-keeping. 

Let us now see what goods we export or send out of 
the country. The following is an analysis of our exports, 
in the year 1902, of our own products and manufactures 
only, excluding all sales of imported goods, which we have 
already considered and deducted from our imports in 1902 
in the preceding chapters. 

BRITISH EXPORTS IN i902. 


(Of British Goods Only.) 
— f.o.b. 


Animals, living .. ‘ £824,361 
Articles ‘of Food and Drink =e ome 16,439,603 
Kaw materials— 
(a) Coal .. 27,681,176 
(4) Others, chiefly Wool .. 3,590,440 
Articles manufactured and partiy manufactured - 
(a) Yarns and Textile fabrics 103,336,862 
(4) Metals and articles manufactured therefrom, 
except machinery and ships ra 42,612,141 
(c) Machinery and millwork.. 18.751,812 
(d) Ships, new (not registered as British) 5,891,775 
(e) a and articles of personal use . ‘ 12,150,371 
(f) Chemicals and chemical and medicinal Agel 
rations ae 9,586,728 
(g) All other articles, "either manufactured or 
— manufactured ose rons . 39,296,233 
(4) Parcel Post... si 3,478,478 
£283, 539,980 980 


I point out at once that the values of these exports are 
entered by our Customs houses at the “f.o.b.” prices, 
*f.o.b.” meaning “free on board.” That is to say, the 
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values are simply those of the goods taken to the port and 
placed on shipboard. Insurance and freight are not in- 
cluded, as in the case of imports. It is important to take 
note of the distinction, as I shall show hereafter. 

The reader will not fail to observe how much the cha- 
racter of our exports varies from that of our imports. We 
chiefly export manufactured articles and coal and chiefly 
import food and materials. It will now be useful to com- 
pare the values of imported goods and exported goods : 


BRITISH IMPORTS AND ExporTs IN 1902. 


Imports (values c.i.f.) .. .. £528,391,000 
Exports of British goods (values f.0.b. ) ... 283, 424, 000 
Exports of goods previously imported 

(values f.o.b.)... ies ii ns 65,815,000 
{mports exceeding exports by .-- £179,152,000 


The reader who has closely followed our inquiry, how- 
ever, will at once be struck with the fact that to deduct f.o.b. 
values from c.i.f. values in a comparison of this kind is not 
strictly accurate, for it is obvious that the £528,391,000 of 
imports is partly made up not only of the value of goods, 
We do most of the 
carrying trade at our own ports and also the greater part 
That part of the value of our 
imports, therefore, which consists of freight and insurance 
is really a British “ export ’—not an export of goods, but of 


but also of cost of freight and insurance. 


of the insurance of the goods. 


services. ‘That brings us at once to the consideration of 


what have been termed “ invisible exports,” our earnings, 


that is, as shipowners, bankers, &c., and to that important 
part of the subject I will devote another chapter. 
L. G. C. M. 


(To be continued.) 


PRICES SINCE 1871. 


A voluminous return headed “Wholesale and Retail 
Prices ” has been issued by the Board of Trade, and Mr. 
H. Llewellyn Smith is to be congratulated upon the value 
of his work, and the conspicuous ability and untiring zeal 
which is displayed in its 456 pages. 

The chief value of the return in connection with the 
fiscal controversy is its demonstration of the great fall in 
prices and the consequent increase in the purchasing power 
of money wages which has occurred in a generation. 

In the following table the prices of 1871 are represented 
by 100, and present prices are expressed in percentages of 
those of r871: 





- Ditode tis - Average song of 
icles. . ices in 1902. | ten years 
Group ot Article: 1871. rices in 1902 ( = fo 
Coal and Metals bay Ico 114°9 “ cent. Hot ‘o per cent. 
Textiles (raw materials) 100 65°0 1% = sd 
Food and Drink— ¢ 
I. Corn, &c. ... = 100 63°71 | 65°T 4, ow 
II. Meat, fish, and | 
dairy produce ah 100 94°4 5, sto. 2 
III. Sugar, tea, &c...., 100 49°L 5, 566 , 
Miscellaneous ... ‘ 100 69°2 ,, ee 
All Groups... «| 100 78'8 per cent. 958 per cent. 








In simple language, the ‘commodities which could be 
bought in 1871 for £100 would now cost £,78 16s. 

The bearing of this upon the fiscal issue is obvious. The 
wonderful increase in the purchasing power of money 
largely, but not of course wholly, due to Free Trade, has 
meant a large increase in real wages, which are not money, 
but what money will buy. 

To put it in another way a man who in 1902 earns 
£78 16s. per annum is as well off as a man who earned 
f100 per annum in 1871. 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


TuEspDAY, August 18.—Mr. Arnold-Forster, at Belfast, says that 
a small increase in the cost of living would not be too high a 
= to pay for closer relations within the Empire. He does not 

elieve, however, that the proposals involve such an increase. 

At the Montreal Congress of the Chambers of Commerce, 
Mr. Cockshott, on behalf of the Toronto Board of Trade, 
introduces a resolution recommending the adoption of a com- 
mercia! policy based on the principle of mutual benefit, and 
urging the appointment of a Fiscal Commission, composed of 
representatives of the mother country, the self-governing 
colonies, and India, to study the whole question. 

Sir William Harcourt, in the 7%mes, expresses incredulity at 
the suggestion that Mr. Chamberlain will abandon the tood- 
tax part of his proposals. “A man,” he says, “‘ cannot play the 
game of old-age pensions twice in a lifetime.” 

The Leeds bakers anticipate having to advance the price of 
bread during next week. 

WEDNESDAY, August 19.—The Manchester delegates to the 
Montreal Conference press for the amending of the Toronto 
resolution, in order to stipulate that due consideration should 
be given to the fiscal and industrial needs of the component 
parts of the Empire with the view to avoiding injury to any of 
them. This amendment, however, the Special Committee 
positively refused to accept, and Sir William Holland, M.P., 
then formally moved his amendment. 

Professor Foxwell and Professor Hewins write to the Times 
intimating dissent from the views set forth by the fourteen 
economists on the tariff question. The Standard, comment- 
ing on the Inland Revenue report, Treasury Memorandum, 
and the Board of [rade tables respecting merchant shipping, 
says they prove ‘that our wealth and trade continue to make 
steady progress, and that all the evidence shows that the 
theory that we are being steadily impoverished is unfounded. 

Mr. Chamberlain, writing to a Gloucester correspondent 
who called his attention to the sufferings of the agricultural 
labourers in the early forties, asserts that the ‘‘ immense pro- 
sperity”” of such countries as Germany and Sweden, where 
the tariff has been used to increase the prosperity of the 
working classes, shows that the conditions have entirely 
changed during the last half century. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 20.-—-After a long debate the Montreal 
Congress accepts an amendment providing that any alteration 
of the fiscal system should provide for the “fiscal and 
industrial needs” of the component parts of the Empire. 
The resolution in this form is accepted by the Free Trade 
Press as perfectly innocuous, 

Mr. Asquith, writing to the Liberal candidate for Argyllshire, 
deals with Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that he had never 
favoured the taxation of raw materials, pointing out that it 
Canadian wheat was to be favoured we could not in justice 
refuse preferential treatment to South African wool. “In 
other words, not merely the food of our people, but the 
materials of our manutacture must be raised in price.” 

Fripay, AuGuUST 21.—Sir Wilfrid Laurier, speaking at a banquet 
to the delegates of the Chambers of Commerce at Montreal, 
referred to the difficulties which the discussions had failed to 
solve. If Canadians were to receive concessions from Great 
Britain, Canada must be prepared to make reciprocal con- 
cessions. But the first step must be taken by Great Britain. 

The Standard correspondent in Argylishire declares that 
*“ the name of Protection is hateful, not only to the Liberals, 
but . . . probably to the majority of Unionists.” 

Monpbay, AuGuUST 24.—Mr. Scott, Secretary of State, speaking 
to the British delegates at Ottawa, said that Canadian 
Preference had arrested the decline of British exports to 
Canada, while Canadian imports into Great Britain had 
increased enormously, 


Consul-General Richard Guenther, writing from Frank- 
fort, Germany, reports dissatisfaction among German con- 
sumers of iron who are subjected to keen competition from 
foreigners favoured with German iron at cheaper prices. 
He says: “German papers report that an English firm has 
been awarded the contract for a large gasometer by the 
city of Copenhagen, being the lowest bidder—J£10,930 
($53,185); the lowest German bid was £11,250 ($54,742). 
The curious part is that the English firm intend to use 
German material, finishing it in England. It will be 
bought in Germany at export prices, which are about cost, 
or even less. The papers state that the German manu- 
facturers of gas reservoirs cannot purchase their raw mate- 
rial in Germany as cheaply as foreign firms can, and there- 
fore cannot compete with English manufacturers. They 
also state that similar conditions exist in other branches of 
home industries using iron. The producers of iron are 
called upon to revise their prices in favour of home con- 
sumers.” 
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CONDITION OF BRITISH 
TRADE AND PEOPLE. 


OUR MARVELLOUS PROGRESS UNDER FREE 
TRADE. 


At the instance of Mr. Gibson Bowles, M.P., the 
Board of Trade have prepared a table which illustrates, 
under thirty-nine heads, the marvellous progress of the 
United Kingdom in a century. Want of space compels us 
to abbreviate its contents, but the following particulars, 
relating to the years 1861, 1881, and 1902, will serve to show 
our expansion in the Free Trade era: 


1861. 1881, 902. 


Population 28,900,000 34,900,000 41,900,000 
Paupers ja sen 1,054,099 1,010,473 1,001,933 
Emigrants ... ii 65,197 243,002 211,414 
Average price of 

wheat per (quarter) 55s. 4d. 45s. 4d. 28s. 1d. 


Food imports (total) £88,141,000 £181,673,000 £224,520,000 
Food imports (per 


head) ea fo £3 £5 4s. £5 8s. 
Exports (total) ... £160,000,000 £297,000,000 £349,000,000 
Exports (British 


goods only) . £125,000,000 £234,000.000 £283,000,000 


Imports is £217,000,000 £397,000,000 £528,000,000 
Total trade ... ... £377,000,000 £694,000,000 £877,000,000 
Total trade per head £13 £19 18s. £20 18s. 
Income-tax yield yer 

penuy um ; £1,162,250 £1,915,683 £2,580,000 
Income-tax, gross in- 

incomes brought 

under review £311,890,503 £560.064,336 = 

( ) 


Income from eames) 
and professions! 93 gg¢.251  £171,859,360| £205,355,871 


(oi persons paying 

income tax,that is)) (1901) 
Profits from colo- 

nial and foreign | 

securities (brought No figures £30.573.7 £62.559.479 


total is not, of 

course, complete) 

Post Office and Sav- 

ings Bank Deposits £41,533,000 


under review ; “at| available. (1901) 


£80,335,000| £197,105,000 


British shipping 
(total tonnage) ; 4,806,826 6,691,996 10,054,770 
Bankers’ clearing 
house returns . No returns. £6,357,000,000 £10,029,000,000 
Deposits of Friendly 
Societies .... No returns. £13.999,268 £43,232 500 
(1901) 





A Biinp Fo.Litower.-—Speaking at a Unionist demon- 
stration at Liscard, on Saturday, Mr. A. Hoult, M.P. 
(Liverpool), said that although he had strong convictions 
and knew something of the subject, having been in touch 
with it for years during a long business career, he should 
not be prepared to set his opinion against that of Mr. 
Chamberlain, because that statesman, owing to his posi- 
tion and ability, was better able to form a sound judgment 


upon it. 





The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of Is. a quarter in 


advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 


Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W. 
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